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Responsibilities Grow, 


Staffs Shrink 


UC Librarians Caught 


at an Impasse 


Along with shrinking staffs and salaries, UC budget cuts have increased 
the workloads for those fortunate enough to retain their jobs. And increased 


be affected—including promotion. 


According to the UC-Berkeley Uni- 
versity Federation of Librarians, AFT, 
staff reductions within the library have 
reached the chronic level that libra- 
rians don’t have sufficient time for 
participation in professional activities 
which are an essential element in pro- 
fessional growth and a key require- 
ment for promotion within the Uni- 
versity. 

Since the mid-60s, there has been a 
gradual evolution of librarians from 
staff to academic status. With this 
gradual change has come increased 
emphasis on professional activities 
both within and outside the Univer- 
sity, when promotional reviews are 
being made. 


* workloads not only make you work harder, the whole dynamics of a job can 


One librarian put it this way, “Over 
the years, the University has grown 
to require a more and more high 
powered performance from librarians. 
Librarians are expected to not only do 
their own jobs in a superior way but 
to take some responsibility for devel- 
opment of the profession and an in- 
volvement in committees within the 
library and university, as well as in 
professional committees outside the 
University. Many people here at 
Berkeley feel that the UC librarians 
ought to be leaders in the profession.” 

But while the professional responsi- 
bilities have grown, the day-to-day du- 
ties of a librarian have exploded. 

—Continwed on Page 4 


Open Files: A Law the University Refuses to Obey 


By David Brody 


The struggle to open up the Univer- 
sity system of confidentiality in person- 
nel matters continues. 

At the first meeting of the Regents 
after Governor Brown signed S.B. 251 
in September 1978, the Regents di- 
rected the Administration to test the 
constitutionality of the law. In the 
meantime, the University refuses to 
obey the law, which permits employees 
who are not members of the Academic 
Senate access to their whole personnel 
employment file without restriction and 
limits the scope of confidentiality for 
Academic Senate members to the ex- 
cision of the signature and affiliation 
of writers of letters of recommendation 
and the identities of members of ad 
hoc committees, On December . 18, 
1978, the University filed suit for de- 
claratory relief in the Los Angeles Su- 
perior Court. 

The gist of the University’s case is 
that S.B. 251 “constitutes a grave in- 
trusion into the operation of the Uni- 
versity’s academic personnel appoint- 
ment and promotion process,” and 
hence violates its autonomy under the 
Constitution. 

The University does not allege that 
the State lacks the authority to grant 
rights to information to individuals 
under its police powers, and that this 
authority extends to the University. UC 
is entirely content to come under the 
Information Practices Act of 1977, 
which contains the ingeniously worded 
section 1798.38 that (by the Univer- 
sity’s interpretation) permits it to limit 
access to files to a summary of the sub- 
stance of the materials in the file. The 
University says that section 1798.38 is 
acceptable because it theoretically ap- 
plies to all state agencies, where S.B. 
251 singles out the University for es- 
pecially onerous treatment. 

In point of fact, section 1798.38 is 
as specifically tailored to the University 
as is S.B. 251. The difference is that 
UC lawyers wrote section 1798.38 


with the intention of giving the Univer- 
sity a substantial exemption from the 
access rights under the Information 
Practices Act, while S.B. 251 was writ- 
ten to prevent the University from 


getting away with its game and to grant 
individuals access to review files suffi- 
cient to assure due process. It will be 
up to the courts to decide whether 
there is any merit to the constitutional 
distinction drawn by the University be- 
tween section 1798.38 and S.B. 251. 
The case is likely to be around for a 
long time. 

Meanwhile, the Attorney General 
has asked for injunctive relief to force 
the University to obey the law. This 
action is based on a new amendment to 
the Constitution (art. THI, sec. 3.5) 
which prohibits state agencies from re- 
fusing to implement laws they consider 


to be unconstitutional. On February 22, 
the Los Angeles superior court denied 
the Attorney General’s request on the 
grounds that no evidence had been ad- 
duced to show irreparable damage to 
the state. 

The state is likely to appeal this 
judgment because the University’s 
flouting of the law constitutes a grave 
challenge to its authority. Since there 
can be no question of the damage done 
to individuals seeking access to their 
files, steps are presently underway for 
injunctive relief independent of the 
actions of the Attorney General, The 
outcome of these efforts will determine 


whether the University’s delaying tac- 
tics will work or not. 

As the organization which sponsored 
S.B. 251 and carried it through the 
legislature, the University Council-AFT 
is working closely with the Attorney 
General’s office in defending the law, 
and, along with the ACLU and other 


organizations, will probably join the... 2 


suit as intervenors. Also there are likely 
to be suits by individuals demanding 
their rights under the law. 

The time has come for UC-AFTers 
to appear in a new guise: no more 
lobbying the halls of the Capitol; now 
we must become jail-house lawyers. 


UC Tries to Limit Employee Representatives 


—We Win One 


By Patricia St. Lawrence 


Two systemwide administrative 
changes seriously interfere with our 
rights to appropriate representation in 
dealing with the University. 


In a proposed new policy on em- 
ployee grievances, the University 
claims the right to limit each grievant 
to only one representative. In current 
grievance meetings, management is 
often represented by two or three indi- 
viduals, but, under the new rules, even 
representatives not on pay status at the 
time could not assist the grievant. Over 
the years, unions such as AFSCME 
1695, representing the clerical staff, 
and the faculty Unions have often had 
a combination of several employees 
and one or more union-paid staff at 
such meetings. 

The second proposed change en- 
titled “Guidelines for Representatives 
of Employee Organizations” is equally 


restrictive. Among much else, it re-;, 
stricts the number of employee repre- 


sentatives and organization-paid repre- 
sentatives who may meet and confer 


and places determination of the exact’ 


number entirely in the management's 
hands. 
It appears that the University's con- 


cern is not primarily with the economic 
aspects of time lost from the job by 
representatives but seems instead to be 
an attempt to pre-empt an area before 
collect bargaining goes into effect. The 
HEERA states (Article 4, 3569): “A 
reasonable number of representatives 
of an exclusive representative shall 
have the right to receive reasonable 
periods of released or reassigned time 
without loss of compensation when en- 
gaged in meeting and conferring and 
for the processing of grievances prior 
to the adoption of the initial memoran- 
dum of understanding. When a memo- 
randum of understanding is in effect, 
released or reassigned time shall be in 
accordance with the memorandum.” 
Thus the numbers of representatives 
is clearly a bargainable issue. Perhaps 
the administration hopes that by sum- 
marily changing long-standing prac- 
tices six months before implementation 
of the act, it can argue before the 
PERB that its previous policy justifies 
ithe limitations it will seek to continue. 
“Tf that jis ‘the motivation, it appears 
to have: been implemented clumsily 
without’ consideration of existing state 
law, several court decisions and UC's 
own reguiations—all of which require 
that the administration meet and con- 
fer with employce organizations before 
making changes. The failure to discuss 
the imposition of limits on representa-, 


tives in grievances led AFSCME to re- 
quest a restraining order in Alameda 
Superior Court, The court directed the 
University to meet and confer with the 
union. Since then, the administration 
has publically announced the proposed 
changes, solicited comments and has 
adopted a more deliberate timetable. 


Whatever the motives behind all 
this, it is clear from Gloria Busman’s 
analysis that the proposed changes in- 
fringe on rights which the Legislature 
and nationally accepted standards in- 
tend employees to have. And it may be 
that, even before collective bargaining 
arrives, the University is setting itself 
up for allegations of unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

The combination of labor and politi- 
cal pressure was successful at Berkeley 
as the report by Charles Shain empha- 
sizes. However, the statewide admini- 
stration may choose to ignore the 
recommendations of Berkeley’s Per- 
sonnel Office. The unions would then 
have to present their case to the PERB 
when the HEERA goes into effect on 
July 1, 1979, or go to court. Either 
way, the record of the Berkeley mect 
and confer sessions and the history of 
prior practice will be strong evidence 
against the administration’s arguments. 

In UCh Rice, ‘$800,000 was re- 
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What Is Collective Bargaining? 


In its opening provisions, the collective bargaining legislation for UC states 
that the State of California wishes to develop harmonious and cooperative labor 
relations between the public institutions of higher education and their employees. 
Collective bargaining is intended to be the vehicle to bring about this harmony. 
Collective bargaining will assure that the authority and responsibility granted to 
the University are carried out in an atmosphere permitting full participation by 
employees in decisions affecting them. 

The law provides the legal mechanism allowing employees to organize and 
designate an agent of their choosing to represent them in negotiations with the 
University. Through negotiations, employees and the University will come to a 
mutually binding agreement on issues within the scope of bargaining — wages, 
fringe benefits, hours and other conditions of work. The process leads to a 
memorandum of understanding between the parties which is a contract. 


What Is the Process for 
Determining Bargaining Units? 


For the first step, an employee organization submits a request to represent 
specific groups of employees in a bargaining unit to the Public Employment 
Relations Board (PERB). PERB was created to oversee the administration of 
the collective bargaining law. The request to represent these employees must be 
substantiated by the signatures of 50 percent plus 1 of the employees in the unit. 

if both the employee organization and the employer agree on the appro- 
priateness of the unit, the members of the unit will proceed to elect a bargaining 
agent. But if there is disagreement on the unit, PERB will determine the appro- 
priate unit. 

PERB considers these criteria in making its decision: 

—A community of interest among employees including the history of rep- 
resentation by employee organizations, common skills, working conditions, job 
duties, education and other factors; 

—The unit's effect on meet and confer relationships with the employer, on 
existing classification structures, and on efficient operations. 

But, the law declares, there shall be a presumption that “professional” em- 
ployees shall not be included in the same unit as “nonprofessional” employees. 
And there also is a presumption that all employees within an occupational unit 
(such as librarians) will be included in the same unit. 

In case of dispute, PERB will make the final determination after hearings 
where all parties may present arguments for the unit they consider appropriate. 


Portions of this information was adapted from material supplied by United 
Professors of California—the AFT affiliate on the state college campuses. 


is incompatible with professionalism. I think that is nonsense. Insecurity is in- 
compatible with professionalism. Worrying incessantly about money and work- 
ing conditions is incompatible with professionalism.” 

Ray Marshall 

US Secretary of Labor and 

a former college professor 


thin $25 per family, paid weekly in 
strike benefits. 

Donations are being collected and 
distributed by the National Farm 
Workers Ministry (NFWM), a coali- 
tion of 35 church organizations. They 
report that they have received $50,000 
in donations but have spent $80,000 
for food. They need our help. 

Inquiries or donations should be 
sent to the NFWM-Food, 1430 Olym- 
pic Blvd., Los Angeles, CA., 90015. 
For regional information on the drive 
cali: Northern California (415) 523- 
5633; Central California (213) 386- 


UFW Calls Boycott 
Of Chiquita Bananas 


As the Imperial Valley lettuce strike 
enters the third month, the United 
Farm Workers intensified the call for 
support—both for a consumer boycott 
of Chiquita bananas and for food and 
cash donations to sustain the strikers. 

The farmworkers are striking for a 
raise from the current $3.70 per hour 
to a minimum of $5.20. The growers 
have responded by trying to hire scabs 
and hiding behind President Carter’s 


“There ure some people in education who feel that collective bargaining 


Pniversisy Grueraiar 


Norma Rae—A Powerful 
Woman and a Hard Fight 


Its exciting, uplifting, and unusual 
to see a movie about working people 
fighting to make a better life for them- 
selves that doesn’t portray them as 
dolts or greedy individualists easily 
corrupted by our hedonistic society. 

While watching “Norma Rae,” films 
like “Fist” and “Blue Collar” come to 
mind, and you start to wonder when 
the characters will become flat, un- 
realistic and their actions simply un- 
believable. It doesn’t happen! You 
actually feel good about the people, 
their strength, warmth and humor, and 
the concrete vision they act out of the 
power of collective action. 

“Norma Rae” is loosely based on 
the life of a mill worker, Crystal Lee 
Sutton, and an organizing drive at one 
of J. P. Stevens textile mills in Roa- 
noke Rapids, North Carolina, in 1973 
and 1974. In the film the company is 
O. P. Henley Textile Mill located in 
Henleyville, but J. P. Stevens pokes 
through with bricked-up windows, fil- 
thy working conditions, fogs of cotton 
lint, and brown lung. And the film 
realistically and artistically shows Ste- 
vens’ use of race, church, police and 
simple small-town pressure to keep 
workers in line in a one-industry town 
where everyone knows everyone and 
everybody knows the power of the 
company. 

The film stars Sally Field, as the 
mill hand who goes through terrific 
changes as she battles to control her 
life and lead others, Ron Leibman, as 
a Textile Workers Union of America 
organizer from New York, and Beau 
Bridges, as Norma Rae’s husband who 
struggles to understand and live with 
Norma Rae’s transformation. Their 
performances are human and excel- 
lent. 

That Hollywood produced the movie 


is amazing. Martin Ritt, the director 
and force behind the film, had diffi- 
culty from raising the $442 million for 
the film to distributing “Norma Rae.” 
And even pro-“Norma Rae” critics, 
like those of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, cloak their praise with disclaim- 
ers: “This is a tour-de-force of acting, 
direction and writing, a mature, totally 
involving, American motion picture 
about the most unlikely subject imag- 
inable: the organizing of textile work- 
ers in the contemporary south.” 

If the movie has a shortcoming, end- 
ing the film with the conclusion of the 
organizing drive is it. For four years, © 
Stevens has refused to negotiate a con- 
tract with these employees. In the face 
of almost $2 million in fines and a 
national. boycott, Stevens persists in 
violating the law and human rights. 
The film makes the certification elec- 
tion the end of the story; in union 
work, especially with employers like 
Stevens, certification is far from the 
end. 

Hopefully, “Norma Rae” will re- 
mind viewers about Stevens and the 
long-running boycott. Despite Stevens’ 
statements, the boycott has had an 
effect. While the rest of the textile in- 
dustry’s 1978 profits were up 23 per- 
cent over 1977, Stevens’ profits were 
up but 3 percent. 

The least we can do is join in the 
the boycott of Stevens products—both 
by checking the labels on our pur- 
chases and by doing a little boycott 
“duty” at local stores that still handle 
Stevens’ products. Here’s a list of prod- 
ucts and phone numbers to help you 
link up with the boycott. 


For boycott information in Northern 
California call (415) 835-0131 or 
(415) 282-6640 and in Southern Cali- 
fornia call (213) 749-6161. 


7 percent limit on wage increases, 

while conveniently ignoring the fact 

that the guidelines only affect workers 
. making more than $4 per hour. 

The boycott is aimed at United 
Brands Co. (formerly United Fruit) 
which is the owner of Sun-Harvest 
Co., the nation’s largest lettuce grower 
and one of the struck growers. 

As the lettuce harvest moves to the 
Salinas Valley in April so will the 
strike, according to the UFW. The 
strike and the growers’ response has 
resulted in the death of one farm- 
worker; several foremen involved in 
the strike were indicted for the shoot- 
ing. 

Collections of food and donations 
are urgently needed to supplement the 


8130; and San Diego (714) 234-1636. 


Hi-Cost Image for UC 


Even if you don’t get a cost-of-living 
pay increase, maybe you'll still feel 
good about the University. 

Last January, UC hired a $210-a- 
day consultant to “burnish President 
Saxon’s media image and take a hard 
look at the University’s public rela- 
tions program,” reports the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

Former press secretary in Governor 
Brown’s re-election campaign, Murray 
Fromson will evaluate the University’s 
$1.8 million public relations budget 
and the work of the other 81 Univer- 
sity boosters. 


BOYCOTT 
J. P. STEVENS PRODUCTS 


In addition to J. P. Stevens’ own brand name, 
you will find the company’s products under these names: 


TABLE LINEN 
Simtex 


BLANKETS 
Forstmann 
Utica 
TOWELS 


Fine Arts 
Utica 
Tastemaker 


SHEETS & PILLOWCASES 


Beauti-Blend 
Beauticale 
Fine Arts 
Peanuts (comic-strip figures) 
Tastemaker 
Utica 
Utica & Mohawk 
Designer labels: 
Yves St. Laurent 
Angelo Donghia 


CARPETS 


Contender | 
Gulistan 
Merryweather 
Tastemaker 


HOSIERY 
Finesse 
Hip-Lets 
Spirit 
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UC Tries to Cut Employee Reps 


Continued from Page 1— 

quested for Vice President Kleingart- 
ner’s office to administer the HEERA, 
and the final sum is likely to be large, 
perhaps half the original request. Let 


us hope that a more substantial justifi- 
cation of these administrators’ salaries 
than this sample of nonsense will char- 
acterize future proposals from his of- 
fice. 


What the Law Says About 


the Right to be 


By Gloria Busman, 


Coordinator of Public Programs, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, UCLA 


Systemwide Administration has pro- 
posed, in a paper titled “Guidelines for 
Representatives of Employee Organi- 
zations,” a policy which blatantly vio- 
lates the basic rights of employees and 
employee organizations, and which, 
even as a proposal, would seem to con- 
stitute a flagrant unfair labor practice 
under terms of the recently enacted 
Higher Education Employer-Employee 
Relations legislation. 


Article 4, Rights, Obligations, Pro- 
hibitions, and Unfair Labor Practices, 
states in Section 3571, “It shall be un- 
lawful for the higher education em- 
ployer to: 


(a) Impose or threaten to impose re- 
prisals on employces, to discriminate 
or threaten to discriminate against em- 
ployees, or otherwise to interfere with, 
restrain, or coerce employees because 
of their exercise of rights guaranteed 
by this chapter. 


(b) Deny to employee organizations 
rights guaranteed to them by this chap- 
ter. 


(c) Refuse or fail to engage in meet- 
ing and conferring with an exclusive 
representative. 

(d) Dominate or interfere with the 
formation or administration of any em- 
ployee organization, or contribute fi- 
nancial or other support to it, or in any 
way encourage employees to join any 
organization in preference to another; 
provided, however, that subject to rules 
and regulations adopted by the board 
pursuant to Section 3563, an employer 
shall not be prohibited from permitting 
employees to engage in meeting and 
conterring or consulting during work- 
ing hours without loss of pay or bene- 
fits. 


This language, most particularly Sec-. 


tion D, is borrowed directly from the 
National Labor Relations Act, and our 
courts have clearly ruled that, where 
similar language is used, interpretation 
of legislation governing public employ- 
ee rights shall rely on precedent from 
the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB). 


The UC System is clearly interfering 
with the internal affairs of an employee 
organization and the rights of employ- 
ces when it proposes to limit the num- 
ber of employec-representatives; to im- 
pose restrictions on the number of rep- 
resentatives, employee or not, who may 
comprise the employee organization’s 
delegation for meet and confer pur- 
poses; to require employee representa- 
tives to provide them, with lists and 
time sheets indicating their varied un- 
ion activity, including off duty time. 

In Cabinet Mfg. Co., the NLRB 
found the employer guilty of unfair la- 
bor practices by attempting to dictate 
the composition of the union’s negotiat- 
ing committee. In ruling on an appeal 
from a NLRB decision upholding the 
union’s right to select its own repre- 
sentatives for bargaining with General 
Electric, the Second Circuit Court in 
1966 declared, the “right of employees 
and the corresponding right of employ- 


Represented 


ers . . . to choose whomever they wish ` 


to represent them in formal labor nego- 
tiations is fundamental to the statutory 
scheme.” The NLRB has consistently 
held that the composition of a bargain- 
ing committee was an internal matter 
over which the employer has no con- 
trol. 


Absent an established exclusive rep- 
resentative, it would seem reasonable 
for the UC system to propose guide- 
lines as to what constitutes reasonable 
paid time off for employee representa- 
tives, For the system to propose dictat- 
ing how many or from what depart- 
ments employees shall, through their 
internal union structure, designate rep- 
resentatives, to require an accounting 
of time from representatives, or to dic- 
tate, or even attempt to influence the 
size or make-up of the union's commit- 
tee, cannot be tolerated. The proposed 
guidelines must be withdrawn. Should 
the system proceed to implement uni- 
laterally any or all of their “guidelines,” 
or tO propose any involvement in the 
internal administration of employee or- 
ganization affairs, appropriate legal 
remedy must be sought. 


Dear Philip Hoehn, President University Council— 
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C/nons, Labor Council, 
Legislators Join to 
Lhwart University 


By Charles Shain, AFT 1795 . 


It was the University’s intent to ap- 
ply the new “Guidelines for Represen- 
tatives of Employee Organizations” 
early in January, 1979, after a brief 
series of campus-by-campus “meet and 
confer” sessions, where unions would 
be unable to question the statewide 
authors. 

Instead, thanks to the concerted ac- 
tions of some campus unions, the vig- 
orous negotiating by Dick Groulx, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Central Labor 
Council of Alameda County, and the 
presence as observers of invited repre- 
sentatives from the Legislature, the 
Berkeley Campus Personnel Office 
agreed on February 2nd to ask “that 
the draft be withdrawn, and that 
changes proposed for the guidelines be 
reconsidered.” 


it was very clear that the University 
did not want to meet with state legis- 
lators or their representatives. Only the 
threat of a meeting without members 
of the Personnel Office, but with the 
presence of the legislators, induced 
them to accept such a meeting. 

Thus, on January 26th, and again 
on February 2nd, the following persons 


“, .. The language of the Higher Education Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations legislation clearly limits employer interfer- 
ence in employee bargaining organizations. The University’s 
restrictions and attempt to monitor union activity are blatant 
violations of the Act. I congratulate you for your conscientious 
pursuit of your rights . . . If I can contribute in any way, please 


let me know.” 


Your Letter Might Make a Big 


Sincerely, 
Fortney H. “Pete” Stark, Jr. 
U.S. Congressman 


Difference in Your Salary 


Two bills affecting UC employees’ 
salaries are currently under considera- 
tion in Sacramento. And they need all 
the support we can generate. 

Assembly Bill 515 (Tucker) would 
finally require that the State Personnel 
Board adjust state employee salaries 
to at least match the change in the 
cost of living as measured by the Cali- 
fornia Consumers’ Price Index for the 
preceding calendar year. Unfortunate- 
ly, it does not apply directly to us as 
University employees, but it would 
represent a fundamental breakthrough 
of enormous importance as a prece- 
dent. 

The state government must recog- 
nize that it cannot continue to allow 
inflation to reduce our real income 
year after year after year. A full cost- 
of-living increase would simply allow 
us to stay even! 

Senate Bill 91 (Alquist) would have 
a more immediate impact and has 
greater chance of passage. It provides 
a 5 percent salary increase effective 
last October 1, 1978 (retroactive), plus 
a 7 percent average salary increase for 
1979-80, This bill covers all state 
employees, including us. 


The University Council urges you 
to take the time to send a public serv- 
ice telegram or mailgram to your Cali- 
fornia legislators expressing your sup- 
port for these bills. All you have to 
do is call Western Union and dictate 
a message. Telegrams cost $2 and 
must be 15 words or less. Mailgrams 


cost $2.95 and can be up to 10@ 


words. The only address you need is 
the name of the legislator. Do it today. 
lt might be the best investment you 
ever made. 


CORRECTION 


Two errors crept into our descrip- 
tion of ABIO91, the Higher Education 
Employment Relations Act. First, the 
legislation takes effect on July 1, 1979, 
not January 1, 1979. Second, the ex- 
planation of agency shop was garbled. 
In common practice, an agency shop 
exists when all employees represented 
by a certified organization for bargain- 
ing purposes are required to pay dues 
to the organization whether or not they 
are members. The law appears to pro- 
hibit this form of organizational secu- 
tity at UC, 


“Guidelines” at Berkeley 


met — Berkeley Personnel Office: 
Francis X. Small, Vice-Chancellor for 
Employee Relations; Philip A. Encinio; 
Manager of Employee Relations, Train- 
ing and Development; and Debbie Har- 
rington, an administrative assistant. In- 
volved Unions: AFT 1474, UC Berke- 
ley (faculty); AFT 1795 (librarians); 
University Council AFT; AFSCME 
371 (custodians); AFSCME 1695 
(clerical-technical); and Laborer’s Lo- 
cal 1276. Central Labor Council: Dick 
Groulx. Observers: State Senator Nick- 
olas Petris; Dion Aroner (representing 
Assemblyman Tom Bates); Barbara 
Moore (representing Assemblyman 
Howard Berman); William Cavala (rep- 
resenting Assemblyman Elihu Harris): 
Judith Briggs (representing Assembly- 
man Bill Lockyer); and Gaye Hyde and 
Jo Cazenaue (representing US Con- 
gressman Fortney H. “Pete” Stark, Jr.). 

Dick Groulx, on behalf of the un- 
ions, described the new “guidelines” 
as a departure from the past 20 years 
of University-Union practice. He said 
that there had never been a problem 
about representation, and this was an 
unwarranted interference in the ability 
of unions to represent their members. 

Philip Encinio, the new Campus 
Personnel Office Manager, said that he 
personally was closer to Groulx than 
the opposite position on these new 
“guidelines.” He added that he. would 


not speculate on the motives of states 


wide administration. After a little more. 
discussion, Dick Groulx asked for the 


withdrawal of the new guidelines, sub- S 
stituting a counter proposal by the cam= =; 
pus unions which eliminated numerical... 


restrictions and called for “reasonable” 


opportunities for union representatives °° 
to meet with the University on behalf ` 


of its members. Groulx also called for 
a meeting with the statewide people 
who drew up the new “guidelines” un- 
less they were withdrawn. A second 
meeting was then set up. 

At first, the February 2nd meeting 
offered little progress despite the in- 
volvement of many Legislative repre- 
sentatives plus the University and un- 
ions, An hour was spent on a single 
point in the union’s counter-proposal. 
Then, after a caucus by the unions, En- 
cinio changed the ground rules. He re- 
fused to discuss the union's counter- 
proposal because he had “no authority” 
to discuss policy changes that the un- 
ions were proposing to statewide ad- 
ministration’s “guidelines.” Groulx then 
insisted upon a written counter-pro- 
posal by Berkeley Personnel unless they 
would agree to recommend withdrawal 
of the proposed “guidelines.” Other- 
wise, he charged that no exchange of 
proposals would be taking place and 
it would not be good faith “meeting 
and conferring.” 

Encinio agreed to draft a written 
proposal that afternoon. 

The written proposal, dated Febru- 
ary 2nd, said: “. . . Our proposal is 
that the draft (guidelines) be with- 
drawn, and that the changes proposed 
for the guidelines be reconsidered. This 
is the sense of the recommendation we 
will forward to the office of Vice Presi- 
dent of Academic and Staff Personnel 
Relations, Archie Kleingartner. .. .” 

In conclusion: A very harsh series 
of restrictions on employee organiza- 


- tions were postponed at Berkeley. 
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An Analysis 


Increases Unequal ...and 


By Teresa Ghilarducci 
UC President David Suxon's address 
to ihe Regents on fanuary 19 concern- 
ing UC's budge: illustrated the frenetic 
and tenuous Budgetary process the 
University has endured since last year. 


Saxon divided his address into two 
parts, one illustrating long-run response 
te the predicted retrenchment of Uni- 
versity funds and the other outlining 
the procedures for dealing with the un- 
expected cuts in the 1979-80 budget. 
In addition to consulting with the 
Chancellors on each of the nine UC 
campuses, the President has dispatched 
a series of special studies in four major 
areas: 

— the cost efficiency of UC pro- 
grams and the feasibility and benefits 
of amalgamating programs within the 
system 

—-non-academic and academic com- 
pensation, non-pecuniary and pecuni- 
ary 

—the cost effectiveness of central- 
ized vs. decentralized operations 

-the options available for increas- 
ing revenues, e.g., raising student fees. 

The short-run procedures, besides 
the commencement of the studies 
above, include the allocation of 120 
FTE (17.5 full-time student equiva- 
lents =one faculty position) cuts among 
the University of California campuses, 
except San Francisco and Berkeley, 

Saxon’s plan is a response to 
Brown’s campaign against the growth 
of state budgets. The extent to which 
Brown’s plan succeeds depends in part 
on the ethos of the agencies’ adminis- 
trators. The UC administration re- 
vealed its expectations in Saxon’s 
address to the Board in January, as 
illustrated in this quotation: “It would 
have been both foolish and irrespon- 
sible to absorb a series of short-run, 
year-by-year, across-the-board cuts if 
that is what lies ahead... . We must 
plan for long-term adjustments that 
will serve excellence.” 

To begin “long-term adjustments,” 
the University has directed the Aca- 
demic and Program Review Board to 
develop a contingency plan for the 
next decade to accommodate realloca- 
tions and expected reductions in the 
state’s share in the University’s budget. 

The University has been severely 
shaken from its lofty, constitutionally- 
protected post during the last budget 


session in the Legislature and with the.. 
Department of Finance (DOF). Only. 


a decade ago, the budget process en- 
tailed little else than automatic ap- 
proval from the DOF and the Legisla- 
ture. The University’s budget has en- 
dured unprecedented scrutiny during 
the Proposition 13 budget year. Saxon’s 
tactics are an attempt *~-"rstect the 


University in the future ae panic 
and politics that scruti dled. 
Over a year ago, i ary 1978, 


- the Governor propos . a budget of 
$784 million for UC’s operations dur- 
ing 1978-79. Faculty salaries were 
recommended to increase within a 5 

‘percent range, despite a recommenda- 
tion of 9.5 percent based on a review 
by the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission of the effects of 
inflation on academic salaries in com- 
parable institutions. 

But after the passage of Proposition 
13, the Legislature reevaluated the 
Governor’s budget and cut the Univer- 
sity’s operating budget by $16.1 mil- 
lion or approximately 2.9 percent. The 
University assumed this cut was transi- 


tory and thus not a permanent niche in 
the base budget. 

In September, the University divert- 
ed $5 million from an educational fee 
reserve fund which is used for financial 
aid payments and administration. The 
University answered student protesis 
by assuring that the diversion was a 
one-time, emergency measure until the 
base budget was restored to its pre- 
Proposition 13 level in 1979-80. New 
programs and augmentation to old pro- 
grams were eliminated from the 1978- 
79 budget. And all in all, the passage 
of Proposition 13 and the emergence 
of the Governor’s new budget policies 
has left the University administration 
nervous about the future but better off 
than expected six months ago. 

But the situation for faculty mem- 
bers may be another matter. The issue 
of faculty salaries has been pivotal in 
budget debates, and last year, the Gov- 
ernor vetoed the Legislature’s recom- 
mendation for a 2.5 percent range in- 
crease for state employees. The only 
salary increases for UC faculty and 
staff were merit increases. 

The day after the gubernatorial elec- 
tion, Governor Brown sent instructions 
to all state agencies to make program- 
matic, not across-the-board cuts, equal 
to 10 percent of their budgets. The 
deadline for the suggested cuts was 
November 22, 1978, three weeks from 
the date of the letter, The University 
seized this opportunity to test the ex- 
tent to which the Governor would and 
could encroach upon the University; 
the University responded noisily to the 
Governor’s letter. Without disregarding 
his request, the University effectively 
rendered it useless with its “compli- 
ance.” The administration loaded the 
media with scenarios of closing cam- 
puses and teaching hospitals, imposi- 
tion of tuition, and academic amalga- 
mation among the campuses; it then 
submitted these recommendations to 
the Governor on November 22. 

The University was the only state 
agency that complied with the request. 
One and one-half weeks after the dead- 
line, the California State University 
and College Trustees stated they would 
not comply with Brown’s voluntary 
budget reduction guidelines. 

The Regents submitted their budget 
to the Department of Finance in the 
Fall, 1978. The highlights included: 

— $15.4 million to restore the cuts 
from the base operating budget of the 
year before 

— $6.6 million to restore additional 
cuts made by the Legislature in the 
summer of 1978 

—a 6.2 percent increase ($43.4 mil- 
lion) to cover inflationary costs and 
workload increases 

-—$3.7 million for new and im- 
proved programs. 

Faculty salary adjustments are in 


limbo. The Department of Finance has , 


recommended a maximum 6 percent 
increase in order to remain in com- 
pliance with the President’s and the 
Governor’s guidelines, The University 
insists an increase of 19.5 percent is 
necessary in order for the University to 
remain competitive with comparable 
institutions. The Governor has in- 
structed the University to augment aca- 
demic salaries from the operating bud- 
get. Increases in academic salaries for 
1979-80 will depend upon the outcome 
of UC negotiations with the Legisla- 
turc, the extent that the administration 
is able to divert funds from the operat- 
ing budget, and collective bargaining 


Uncertain 


outcomes made possible by the new 
collective bargaining law. If the Legis- 
lature abides by the President’s and 
Governor’s guidelines and the Univer- 
sity remains committed to the 10-19.5 
percent increase, or a collective bar- 
gaining outcome mandates such an in- 
crease, then some programs will have 
to be sacrificed. 

The legitimacy of the University’s 
urgency concerning academic salary in- 
creases depends upon the validity of 
the following assumption: salaries or 
other pecuniary factors are highly sig- 
nificant variables in an academician’s 
final job choice. 

Specifically, one must be convinced 
that the University of California can 
attract and retain professors, according 
to the University wage structure rela- 
tive to those of comparable institutions. 
The administration has used this as- 
sumption to justify the proposed in- 
crease on the grounds the increase will 
enable the University to fulfill its com- 
mitment to affirmative action for fac- 
ulty. A more believable theory is that 
wage differentials are only relevant in 
the job choice decisions of highly re- 
nowned, eminent and thus sought-after 
faculty, and not highly relevant for new 
entrants or younger faculty who more 
likely characterize the pool of eligible 
women and minority faculty. Although 
this supposition is the most reasonable, 
it is not the framework the University 
has used in the public forum. 

However, the most recent University 
schemes to obtain the increases indi- 
cate the University adheres to the latter 
theory. According to sources within 
University Hall, plans which would in- 
crease the salaries for the higher-paid 
professors and maintain or slightly in- 
crease those at the bottom are con- 
sidered the most desirable and are re- 
ceiving the most attention. 

Some of the plans include adding an 
eighth step above the highest seventh 
step in the full professor category. 
Another plan increases salaries by rais- 
ing the state’s contribution to the fac- 


ulty’s retirement account, thus reducing . 


the individual’s share, The first scheme 
would indeed garner an average salary 
increase of 10-14 percent, but the in- 
crease would be distributed very in- 
equitably. The first proposal would be 
of little or no use in the University’s 


` stated efforts to comply with affirma- 


tive action policies and the second 
would benefit those persons who pay 
more into their retirement accounts— 
higher paid faculty. 

Currently, the University’s operating 
budget, proposed by the Governor and 
now at the Legislature, represents a 1.5 
percent increase over the Governor’s 
recommendations last year (before 
Proposition 13) and a 3.9 percent in- 
crease over the final budget. The $30 
million increase also represents $34 
million less than the Regents proposed 
this year. The highlights of the budget 
cuts are: 

—the $15.4 million cut in the base 
last year was made permaneni 

—an additional $7.7 million cut was 
imposed. 

However, the Governor proposed 
the following budget additions: 

—£$6 million to restore some Legis- 
lative cuts made last year 

—$38 million for inflationary costs 
and work load 

—$3 million for new or improved 
instructional programs. 

President Saxon has called this an 
era of “consolidation and realloeation.” 
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Librarians Caught 
In Double Bind 


Continued from Page 1— 

Like the rest of the University, ihe 
last few years have brought severe cut- 
backs in the number of library jobs— 
mostly in library staff positions but 
even librarians who have left are some- 
times not replaced, 

On the Berkeley campus, a hiring 
freeze is in effect; consequently the 
crunch on librarians and staff is even 
greater. 

Librarian Anne Lipow said, “if 
something has to go, it isn't going to be 
front-line service — it’s going io be 
meetings that we would have attended. 
Guidelines have to be brought into line 
with this new situation so people won’t 
be punished for their inability to parti- 
cipate in outside mectings.” 

Without modifying the guidelines, 
the promotional policy often pits a li- 
brarian with a heavy workload against 
a librarian working in a library unit 
with a regular amount of duties. In a 
memo to the Librarians Association, 
UC, the UFL called for modifications 
to the promotional criteria reflecting 
the unequal increase in work require- 
ments caused by staff cutbacks. 

Along with filling vacant staff and 
librarian positions to allow proper li- 
brary service and necessary profes- 
sional involvement, the Berkeley chap- 
ter of the University Federation of Li- 
brarians offers two approaches. 

-—“LAUC and the administration 
can instruct librarians and their super- 
visors to pay close attention to the 
workload problem when describing and 
evaluating work for promotion and ad- 
vancement purposes, and should state 
explicitly the extent to which it may 
have interfered with professional acti- 
vities.” 

—“Those responsible for reviewing 
and evaluating librarians’ performances 
for purposes of advancement and pro- 
motion should be instructed to give 
even more weight to the primary job, 
to give as much consideration as feas- 
ible to the particular working environ- 
ment of each librarian, trying to view 
parity in terms of the quality of the 
overall contribution being made with 
the constraints imposed.” 


Union Labat and Service Fadas Department. AFL-CIO 


Since most of the budget cuts will be 
in the form of budgetary savings, morc 
substantial budget decisions will be 
relegated to the campuses, at least for 
the years the University will be cutting 
its budgets. The University budget no 
longer offers the possibility of new 
programs or augmentations to existing 
programs, but the budget now involves 
questions like — whose job will be 
transferred to another campus? How 
much will real wages decline? 

These questions may be answered 
by the Governor and University Hall 
entirely or may be constrained by con- 
tract provisions obtained through col- 
lective bargaining. The delegation of 
the decision-making authority depends 
upon the constraints of the contract 
and the existence of the contract de- 
pends upon the organized efforts of 
the University academics. 

For information on two bills that 
may have a big effect on your salary, 
turn to page 3, 
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Librarians Kindle Plans for 


In early fall, the University Federa- 
tion of Librarians, AFT, plans to 
mount a full-scale petition drive aiming 
to certify the UFL as the bargaining 
agent for UC’s 600 librarians. 

The drive will start the legal process 
necessary to usher in equal relations 
between librarians and the UC adrain- 
istration — promised by the Higher 
Education Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Aci (HEERA) that goes into ef- 
fect July Ist. 

With sufficient signatures, UFL will 
be able to negotiate binding contracts 
with the University to improve librar- 
jan’s salaries and working conditions 
for the first time. Over the years, the 
UFL and the University Council, AFT, 
(UFL’s parent organization) built a 
strong record of working for the rights 
of UC librarians. 

Achievements include: 

-——obtaining a 1 percent inequity ad- 
justment for librarians in 1972 and 
bringing another inequity adjustment 
of 5.4 percent through Legislative ac- 


A Personal View 


Librarians and Collective Bargaining at 


By Bill Whitson _ 
President, University Federation 
of Librarians, Berkeley 

What would. collective bargaining 
really mean? Why have it? What would 
be the scope of bargaining—the nature 
of the provisions ~ed? How would 
it affect the rol IC {The Li- 
brarians Associ `), including 
peer review? The followmy- comments 
are my expectations, offered in the 
hope that it will help us to clarify the 
questions and generate further discus- 
sion. 

Collective bargaining offers a funda- 
mental shift from paternalism to col- 
legiality in the many decisions affecting 
our role and welfare as employees. Un- 
der the present system we can request, 
recommend or plead—but the admini- 
stration dictates, and we must either 
accept, or reject under protest. We are 
dependent for fair treatment upon the 
administration’s good will and its will- 
ingness and capacity to listen and un- 
derstand our needs. 

Collective bargaining, on the other 
hand, places us on an essentially equal 
level with the UC administration and 
requires that it not only listen to our 
point of view but explain and justify 
its own views and endeavor to reach 
a mutually acceptable agreement. It is 
a system more consistent with our role 
as professional employees, and one 
likely to produce a “contract” more 
favorable to us since, for the first time, 
the administration must secure our 
agreement. 

The scope of bargaining would prob- 
ably cover three general areas: 

—Compensation and working hours 
—salary, fringe benefits, vacation, sick 
leave, insurance and pension plans, 
work week, work year, sabbaticals, 
conditions for leave with and without 
pay, support for work-related travel, 
mectings, etc, 

— Statewide personnel rules and 
regulations — Sections 82, 51-4 and 
191 of the Academic Personnel Man- 
ual, including policies and standards 
regarding advancement, promotion, 
discipline, hiring, terminations, appeals 
and grievances. 

—The advisory role of LAUC— its 
bylaws, funding and formal relation- 
ships to University administration, in- 
cluding representation on Library 
Council and on administrative com- 


tion in 1975... in all, around $1,000 wide and divisional levels; 


of the average UC librarian’s salary 


—pressuring UC, Berkeley library’s 


comes from direct University Council administration to set up a committee 


action; 
—helping found and strengthen the 


to study salary discrimination in 1971; 


—-gaining outside advisory arbitra- 


Librarians Association, LAUC, at state- tion as the final step in the academic 


UFL Spells Out Contract Goals 


Just around the corner, July Ist to be exact, UC librarians move one big 
step closer to real control over their jobs, when the HEERA goes into effect. 
These are the benefits the University Federation ot Librarians will negotiate 


in the first contract with the University. 


1. Automatic cost-of-living adjustments in salaries and retirement benefits. 

2. A dental plan. (UC-AFT is currently supporting an AFL-CIO sponsored 
plan for state, CSUC and UC employees.) 

3. An end to all sex discrimination in salaries. 

4. A 35-hour work week with no reduction in pay. 

5 

6 


. A fully-paid health pian. 


. The option to work a 9-month year with an appropriate pay reduction. 
(This already exists for CSUC librarians.) 


7. Sabbatical leaves. 
8. Tenure. 
9 


. Strengthening the role of LAUC in the governance of the University and 


its libraries. 


mittees and task forces dealing with 
library matters. 

Decision about the hiring, advance- 
ment, promotion or termination of spe- 
cific individuals would of course not 
be bargainable, but the bargaining or- 
ganization would assist individuals 
wishing to use the contract’s appeals 
or grievance machinery. Likewise, the 
normal activity of LAUC would not 
be affected by the bargaining process. 

LAUC would continue to hold meet- 
ings, elect officers, appoint committees, 
nominate members for administrative 


cation by the membership, and to allow 


or not allow LAUC representation on 


administrative committees and to ex- 
clude LAUC from the peer review 
process. Under collective bargaining, 
these matters would have to be nego- 
tiated with the bargaining agent. LAUC 
would still retain an advisory role, and 
in cases such as amendments to LAUC 
bylaws, ratification by LAUC member- 
ship might still be required after a ne- 
gotiated agreement was reached, 
There need be no conflict between 
librarians’ professional and managerial 


AFT Gains for New Jersey Librarians 


The Council of New Jersey State College Locals, AFT, won the following 
rights for librarians in its last two collective bargaining agreements: 


—Restoration of contract tenure rights. 


—‘Growth promotions” similar to faculty promotions. Previously libra- 
rians could be promoted only if they actually assumed more complex functions. 


-—Greater control over internal decision making. 


—Career development improvement, allowing librarians, like faculty, to 


qualify for sabbatical leaves. 


—Librarians were moved from civil service status to faculty rank status. 


—NMandatory quarterly staff meetings between librarians and other library 
professionals in the negotiating unit and the director of the library to inform, 
consult, and advise on matters of concern to the library. Discussions may in- 
clude the general structure of the library. 


—A prescription drug program. 


—A dental care program: employer pays 2 of the premium. 


—An eye care program. 


A 5% pay increase for each year from 1977/78-1978/79 plus merit in- 


creases. 


—Option to work a 10-month year. 


committees, study problems, make 
recommendations, take positions, con- 
sult informally with administrators and 
render advice. 

But changes in general rules or poli- 
cies requiring the administralion’s ap- 
proval would also require a negotiated 
agreement between the bargaining 
agent and the administration before 
going into effect. For example, the ad- 
ministration now has the authority to 
unilaterally delete or add provisions to 
the LAUC bylaws, subject to the ratifi- 


roles as part of the University libraries 
(including their advisory activity in 
LAUC) and their roles as employee 
members of a bargaining organization. 
In the first capacity, our primary con- 
ern must be the needs of the Library 
and the University. In the second capa- 
city, our primary concern must be our 
needs as employees. . 

Nor is there any reason to fear that 
our participation in the decision-mak- 
ing process will be impaired by the 
existence of collective bargaining, It is 
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non -senate grievance procedure in 
1972; 

—investigating scores of member 
gricvances, while offering members 
counseling and representation; 

testifying over 100 times before 
Legislative committecs and attending 
scores of “meet and confer” sessions 
with UC administrators to promote and 
defend the rights of librarians. 

Even if over half of all UC librarians 
signed authorizations calling for UPL 
representation, the administration can 
stall and require an election. But the 
greater the number of librarians that 
sign petitions, the more pressure the 
administration will feel to speed up the 
process and start fair collective bargain- 
ing. 

For information on the UFL con- 
tact: 

—For Northern California cam- 
puses: Anne Lipow at UC, Berkeley. 

—For Southern California cam- 
puses: Laura Nanna at UC, Sania 
Barbara. 


UC 


legitimate for employees who bring to 
their jobs our level of professional ex- 
pertise to consider it vital to their pro- 
fessional role that they be allowed to 
participate in the decision-making 
process at every level, and it is vital to 
the University that it continue to in- 
volve us. 


One way to clarify our role is to use 
the analogy of a game. There are two 
separate processes: definition of the 
rules and playing the game. Collective 
bargaining makes no difference in the 
playing of the game, once the rules are 
set. It merely changes the way the rules 
are defined. Without collective bar- 
gaining, one player unilaterally defines 
the rules (usually weighted to his own 
convenience or advantage) and then 
invites other to play. They can play on 
his terms or not at all. Under collective 
bargaining the players recognize that 
the option to not play is not really 
open to most and so the rules are dis- 
cussed until an agreement allowing all 
(or most) to play is reached. Any ad- 
versary. relationship that may occur 
happens only during the process of ne- 
gotiating the rules. Once the rules are 
set, players are free to forget their con- 
flicts and work together. 


Who will be the bargaining agent? 
It is natural to identify employee or- 
ganizations such as the University : 
Council — AFT with individuals who 
have been active over the years or to 
think of them in terms of outside un- 
ions or other affiliated organizations. 
But until collective bargaining, such 
Organizations have had to function in 
very restricted ways, as pressure 
groups, or advisors to grievants. When 
we decide to bargain collectively, the 
role of the bargaining organization wiil 
have to become substantially different. 
A wider spectrum of librarians will 
have to be involved and the organiza- 
tion will have to modify or limit its 
views and activities to ones supported 
by the majority of librarians. 

While the bargaining organization 
may wish to call upon certain support 
from affiliated unions or other organi- 
zations, the “bargaining organization” 


will in fact be aff of us, acting together 
under a new name, in a new relation- 
ship to our employer, No outside group 
will decide what we work for or do our 
work for us; we will just be taking 
more cesponsibilily for ourselves. 
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Lig Pay Increase 
For (Some) 
Public Employees 


More than one million California public employees will receive pay increases 
for the current year. UC employees will get none. i 


Why this difference? Employees working under collective bargaining agree- 
ments recently had their negotiated increases restored by a state Supreme Court 
decision. UC professors and academics will not benefit from this decision, be- 
cause they do not yet have collective bargaining agreements. 


Here are a few examples of what’s in store for other, more fortunate, em- 
ployees. Workers for the city and county of San Francisco will receive raises 
averaging 6.4%. Los Angeles city employees’ raises will range from 4.5-5.1%, 
while L.A. county workers will average 4.4%. 


Those 25,000 academic and professional employees in California working un- 
der AFT-negotiated agreements will do even better. For example, in the Los 
Angeles Community College District — the nation’s largest — faculty members 
will receive the actual increase in the cost of living. In the southern California 
city of Elsinore, teachers will receive an 8.5% increase, and in Daly City, on 
the San Francisco peninsula, 7.5%. 


The Supreme Court ruled that pre-Proposition 13 collective bargaining 
agreements calling for raises were valid, as an AFT suit on behalf of the Morgan 
Hill Federation of Teachers contended. The Court ruled invalid a key provision 
of the state’s bailout legislation passed last summer after Proposition 13 became 
law. Under the bailout law, part of the state surplus was doled out to local gov- 
ernment agencies with the proviso that these agencies give their employees the 
same raises granted to state workers. The Governor, as we are painfully aware, 
granted us none. The court decided that the state acted in violation of both the 
state and federal constitutions when it abrogated these contracts, 


Would UC employees be receiving pay raises this year if they were already 
covered by AFT contracts? Almost certainly — and if not, the AFT would have 
been bargaining over some other form of compensation, such as a reduced work 
week or decreased teaching loads. How can UC academic employees achieve 
collective bargaining? By joining the AFT. By becoming involved in union ac- 
tivities. By making your desires and needs known. 


The more members the union has, the greater its resources to work for im- 
proved conditions for UC academics. The more members, the broader the base 
from which to draw new ideas about the real needs of UC employees. Perhaps 
most important, the more members the union has, the more it is listened to by 
UC administrators, by state legislators and by the Governor. 


Your membership now will put us closer to achieving collective bargaining 
— a new law takes effect on July ist. If you are not already a member, please 
fil out the membership application in this paper today, Other employees in Cali- 
fornia have improved their salaries and working conditions through collective 
bargaining, and UC academics can do the same. 

You can do more than grumble about no pay increase. You can actually 
help yourself and your colleagues by joining the AFT today. 

—Phil Hoehn, 
President 
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UC Task Force to Examine 
New Salary Guidelines 


At some time within the last year, 
Regent Carter is said to have proposed 
alteration of the existing pay schedules 
for categories of academic employees. 
He s" vested that wages be determined 
i current market value of various 

ines. 

us, for example, the Humanities 
we d form the base figure of the fac- 
ulty salary scale for the University as 
a whole whereas more saleable skills 
(eg. Management) would be paid at a 
higher rate. Carter was apparently per- 
turbed by the difficulty experienced by 
the UCLA School of Management in 
recruiting qualified faculty given the 
level of current salaries. 

Tt is not clear how much of a change 
from existing policy this represents be- 
cause certain groups, Law and Med- 
icine in particular, are now paid at 
higher rates and extending the practice 
would merely represent an elaboration 
of present procedure. 

Vice President Kleingartner heads a 
task force charged with proposing new 
guidelines for salaries, benefits, etc., in 
light of the new situation created by 
the advent of collective bargaining. 
Whether the task force arose from the 
Carter proposal is unknown, but an 
earlier rumor suggested that the exist- 
ing wage structure and promotion steps 
be replaced by some form of “free” 
bargaining: each faculty member would 
act as a “free agent,” negotiating in- 


AFT at SUNY 
Clobbers NEA 


By an impressive 2,000 vote margin, 
the United University Professors 
(UUP), AFT Local 2190, retained bar- 


‘gaining rights for over {6,000 profes- 


sional and academic employees on State 
University of New York’s (SUNY) 32 
campuses. 

The UUP, which has represented 
SUNY ’s teaching and non-teaching pro- 
fessionals since 1973, was challenged 
by an affiliate of the National Educa- 
tion Association (NEA), 

The UUP pulled in 53 percent of the 
vote to the NEA’s 36 percent. The “no 
union” yote received 10 percent. 


Name (Please print) 
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UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 
American Federation of Teachers 


The Union for Faculty, Academic and Professional Employees 
at the University of California 


dividually with the University adminis- 
tration. What is certain, however, is 
that the task force is at work on a new 
system of guidelines and that its ac- 
tivities must be watched carefully. 
—P. St. Lawrence 


Peralta AFT 
Scores Victory 


The Peralta Federation of Teachers, 
AFT Local 1603—and the University 
Council’s office-mate — was over- 
whelmingly selected as exclusive bar- 
gaining agent by the East Bay, Peralta 
Community College District's teachers. 

The final vote ran 62 percent fot 
the Federation and 38 percent for the 
Peralta District Teachers Association 
a local unaffiliated group. 

On March 9, the day after the elec- 
tion, Federation President Jenette 
Golds said the union would be pre 
pared to present its contract proposal: 
at the Trustees’ next meeting on Marct 
20. 


The trustees soured the celebratior 
they hac 


with an announcement th; 
sent “intent to dismiss’ 
ulty members effected’ 
teaching positions, cause.) Proposi- 
tion 13 cutbacks and declining enroll- 
ments. 

Gold questioned the enrollment fig 
ures and charged the administratior 
with not taking its share of cutbacks 

The Peralta Federation of Teacher: 
represents teachers, librarians, coun 
selors and nurses in five communit' 
colleges, 


Thank You 


Howard Jarvis 


Since last May, 118,000 state an 
local government employees have bee: 
thrown out of a job, according to stat 
Employment Development Departmer 
figures. May was the last month befor 
Proposition, 13 became California 
contribution to the 70s . . . that’s 118 
000 families that can thank Howar 
our Mr. 13. 


I wish to join the University Council-AFT and authorize it to 
represent me in my employment relationships with the University. 
I agree to pay dues as follows: 3/4 of 1% of monthly gross salary; 
minimum of $4.00 per month, and maximum of $15.0C per month. 


NOTE: Union dues are tax deductible. 


Campus Dept. 

Title 

Home address City Zip 
Campus phone Home phone 

Signature Date 


Please return to: University Council, AFT 
2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 94704 
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University Council’s Treasurer Charles Shain (right) and President Phil Hoehn 
talk to Phyllis Basile of the Orange Coast Community College Teachers Guild 
at the California Federation of Teachers convention held in San Francisco, 
March 3 and 4. Among the subjects discussed by the body was a plan to join 
together with other AFL-CIO union locals throughout the state to bring dental 


insurance to all state employees — including those at the University. 


Organizing Around the State 


TAs Spark Drives 


“We know the law is tough but a 
strong organization can beat any law,” 
asserted Teresa Ghilarducci, head of 
the newly formed Union for Graduate 
Assistants at UC, Berkeley. 

Ghilarducci and Warren Kessler, 
president of the United Professors of 
California (AFT’s affiliate at the state 
college campuses), spoke to 150 Berke- 
ley graduate students at a mass meet- 
ing in early March. The meeting kicked 
off a signature gathering drive to cer- 
tify the new union as bargaining rep 
for Berkeley’s 8,000 graduate assis- 
tants. The first stirrings of a similar 
movement have also begun at UC, 
Davis. 

Berkeley's graduate assistants say 
they need 3,000 signatures to put the 
union on a certification election ballot 
under the Higher Education Employer- 
Employee Relations Act. But as Ghil- 
arducci said, “The law is tough.” 

The toughness centers around wheth- 
er the graduate assistants are employ- 
ees and able to bargain under the law 
or whether they are students and not 
covered by HEERA. 

The law defines graduate assistants 
as employees “only if the services they 
provide are unrelated to their educa- 
tional objectives, or that those educa- 
tional objectives are subordinate to the 
service they perform... .” 

Legal definitions of words like “un- 
related” and “subordinate” will be 
hammered out in PERB hearings after 
the law takes effect in July. Similar 
hurdles were thrown before other grad- 
uate assistant organizing drives in oth- 
er states. 

In Oregon, the University of Oregon 
challenged a union of graduate assist- 
ants on very similar grounds, Oregon’s 
PERB eventually ruled against the Uni- 
versity after months of delaying tactics 
on the part of the University. That un- 
ion, the Graduate Teaching Fellows 
Federation, AFT, recently negotiated 
its first contract with the University. 

This isn’t UC Berkeley's first attempt 
at a union of graduate assistants. In 
1969, a graduate assistant’s union was 
formed, It lasted until 1972, bargained 
a grievance procedure, and affiliated 
with the AFT. 

The role of graduate assistants is 
critical to any organizing effort at UC: 
on the average, among the nine UC 
campuses, student employees make up 
a majority of the nonacademic casual 
employee category and they represent 
about 30 percent of all academic FTEs, 
according to a California Public Em- 


ployee Relations report. 

Chief among objectives of the new 
union is the development and institu- 
tion of a formal grievance procedure 
to protect graduate assistants. Also the 
union aims to influence working con- 
tions and work load. 

For additional information contact 
Teresa Ghilarducci at the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, UC, Berkeley, or 
Barry Broad at the Economics Depart- 
ment, UC, Davis, 


...and in San Diego 


Over the last six months, the UC 
San Diego AFT Local doubled its 
membership, bringing in 25 new facul- 
ty members while also recharging the 
drive for representation on the south- 
ern campus. 

According to Tom Dublin, history 
professor and AFT member, “It may 
not seem dramatic, but the main thing 


we've done has been to draw in new. 


faculty that no one has ever asked to 
join the union and to bring in older 
faculty who drifted away from the un- 
ion since the chapter seemed too inac- 
tive. We've been able to draw these 
two groups back and to give the union 
a real presence on campus.” 

The primary issues affecting faculty 
organizing on the campus are the lack 
of pay increases and the fact that the 
new collective bargaining law offers a 
way out of the perpetual no-pay-in- 
crease situation. 

Dublin points out that while actual 
living costs increased by 32 percent 
over the last three years, cost of living 
increases have stumbled along at 8 per- 
cent — scarcely one-quarter of real 
costs. 

“This left a lot of people thinking 
that unless something is done quick- 
ly, this is the sort of situation that could 
be repeated year after year after year, 
Collective bargaining is the alternative 
and I think lots of people are hearing 
about us and the word is coming around 
that the University Council is the main 
potential bargaining voice on campus,” 
said Dublin. 

Dublin added, “We're very excited 
about the increase. It makes us all feel 
much more secure to know that there 
is a larger number of us by now, so 
that there won’t be any question of se- 
lecting us out because of our member- 
ship in the union when tenure decisions 
come around.” 

For more information about the 
AFT drive at UC-San Diego contact: 
Susan Kirkpatrick in the Literature De- 
partment or Tom Dublin in the His- 

tory Department. 


egent John Henn: 
Blasts RT iy 


e] 


as “Russian Roule 


John Henning, the executive officer of the California Labor Federation, 
AFL-CIO, and a UC Regent, has led organized labor’s fight in California 
against a constitutional convention to bring about an amendment requiring a 
balanced budget. To date, the battle in California has been successful, and Gov- 
ernor Brown and the other convention proponents have. been stalled i in their ef- 
forts to throw open the country’s constitution to modification: i 

Henning recently referred to the constitutional convention as “Russian rou- 
lette” and “a threat to the constitution itself, a threat to the Apor movement ‘and; 
to the traditional civil liberties of this couniry:...° > EA 

Earlier, when the state Assembly was debating the convention call, Hennig 
spoke before that body. His speech is excerpted here from the California APLs.°: 
CIO News as it offers a clear discussion of the constitutional question and the wt 
thinking of labor’s strongest proponent on UC’s Board of Reg pete 


x * * 


The concept of a constitutional convention to impose an annually balanced 
federal budget is 4 prescription for political extremism and splintering of national 
unity in a manner not known in this century. 

Twenty-seven states have called for such a convention. We trust California 
will not be the 28th in the roll call of reaction. 

I appreciate that today’s testimony is directed to the economic consequences 
of the question, but failure to protest the ravishing of orderly tradition would be 
tantamount to expounding on war without reference to death. 

Of course, there are those who differ. For example, the same “constitutional 
authority” who spoke for the philosophy of the Old Confederacy when he op- 
posed the Civil Rights Act of 1964 on the constitutional basis of Southern au- 
tonomy, is now agitating for the convention solution. That’s understandable. 

But beyond the delusion of the convention there remains the imposition of 
constitutional requirements through advocacy of both houses of Congress. The 
AFL-CIO remains opposed to either the convention or congressional approach 
because of Labor’s commitment to the fact that government must assert its sav- 
ing place in economic and social affairs when private effort has failed to give 
the American people a civilized economic and social order. 

The reality is that government has not acted strongly enough and so today 
we have what we have always had: despairing unemployment, rotting slums, 
scandalous deficiencies in health and education and, inevitably,. the. ultimate 
tragedy of hereditary crime. 


These mindless corruptions of life still summon the outrage of liberal Amer- 
ica. It’s not sentiment, but rather an appreciation of history that rallies progres- 
sives against the newborn bookkeepers of the political scene. 

The required annual balanced budget would, among its wrongs, cripple the 
federal government’s capacity to deal with economic difficulty, During recession 
periods, unemployment increases, corporate profits shrink and tax revenues de- 
cline. The costs of government mount as the price of unemployment and welfare 
benefits soars, 


If then the federal government fails to stimulate the economy through trans- 
fusion the crisis deepens and the people of America pay an even higher cost in 
human suffering. Political dissolution awaits governments that permit economies 
to take their course whatever the result. 


if the proposed constitutional amendment prevailed in this fiscal year, the 
consequences could have been catastrophic. The current federal budget would 
have been reduced by more than 35 billion dollars, Either that or a tax increase 
would have been enacted to meet the deficit. 


If the budget had been reduced California would have been its principal vic- 
tim. Our state is hardly in a posture to scorn federal spending. In this fiscal year, 
California received more than $8 billion in federal assistance. 


Throughout the nation, state and local government will receive about 85 
billion federal assistance dollars. The denial of that money would mean loss of 
federal aid for transportation, housing, education, jobs programs and law en- 
forcement. All other categories of assistance would be cut. Nonetheless, moral 
consistency requires that state and local governments calling for the compulsory 
balanced budget should renounce and return the bounty of Washington. 


Those truly concerned with federal fiscal responsibility should work for full 
employment, a phenomenon America has known only when preparing for war 
or engaging in war. Yet the Congressional Budget Office advises that for every 
one percent drop in the unemployment rate $15 to $20 billion a year are added 
to the federal treasury through increased tax revenues and decreased welfare 
costs. 


Also, those spiritually tortured by the present deficit should insist on a total 
revision of the federal tax structure. They might begin by questioning such give- 
aways to the corporate community as the $15.5 billion granted through invest- 
ment credits for the purchase of plant machinery and equipment and the $2.9 
billion subsidy allowed for accelerated depreciation of such machinery and 
equipment. 

The point here is the advocates of mandatory budget balancing are only 
nibbling at the issue of fiscal responsibility when they hold silence on the inequi- 
ties of federal taxation. Let them speak. 


Finally, it is the burden of the executive and legislative ues of gov- 
ernment to assure fiscal stability. Indeed, it is their prerogative. There is no es- 
cape, either through hoax or political hallucination. 
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Once, sabbaticals were considered a 
necessary part of teaching—a time to 
do special research and study, to gain 
perspective on the academic experience 
—but the UC administration says, “No 
more.” 

Last fall, UCI Vice Chancellor 
McGaugh issued a memo to the fac- 
ulty asserting a new interpretation of 
university policy regarding. sabbatical 
leaves that was very different from the 
historical method of granting sabbati- 
cals in accordance with the number of 
quarters taught. 

In his “clarification,” McGaugh re- 
stated the Regents’ policy: 

“Sabbatical leaves are granted to 
enable recipients to be engaged in in- 
tensive programs of research and/or 
study, thus to become more effective 
teachers and scholars and to enhance 
their services to the University.” 

But McGaugh’s memo went on to 
greatly expand the scope of adminis- 
trative discretion over sabbaticals by 
stating, “I will evaluate any applica- 
tion for sabbatical in terms of the con- 
text in which it is requested as well 
as in terms of the specific activity pro- 
posed.” 

Exactly what. “context” means re- 
mains a mystery but the effect of the 
memo does not: two UCI faculty mem- 
bers have been denied sabbatical leaves 

n “context” grounds. 

When UCIs AFT Local requested 
a “meet and confer” on this policy 
Statement, the administration denied 
the request, lamely arguing that the 
Vice Chancellor’s memo did not repre- 
sent a policy change and the adminis- 
tration was not required to.meet unless 
a policy change was implied by the 
statement. 

Although a section of the Academic 
Personnel Manual gives each chancel- 
“authority to approve, deny, or 


oF 


ate fare cebhation leave 


consistent with University policy and 
although UC Vice President Archie 
Kleingartner has stated that “sabbati- 
cal leave is not an automatic right,” 
historically, sabbaticals were granted 
according to a prescribed table of ex- 


perience. Sabbaticals have been de- _ 


ferred, delayed but not simply denied. 

As explained in a statement from 
the UCI AFT Local: 

“Apparently, the administration is 
poorly apprised of the history and de- 
velopment of labor relations in this 
country. Time- after time, courts have 
ruled that the doctrine of precedent 
overrides formal codes. Put simply, 
past practices have the status of a con- 
tract. When the administration reverts 
to the letter of the administrative code 
it is altering policy if, in the past, sab- 
batical leaves were granted on a dif- 


ferent basis. The administration has 
changed policy and has used its au- 
thority in an arbitrary manner in the 
two cases where it has violated past 
practices by denying sabbatical leaves 
on the basis of ‘context.’ ” 

By basing a sabbatical on merit, let 
alone an arbitrary measure of merit, 
the administration is placing a faculty 
member in a double bind. 

As Joel Westman, president of the 
UCI AFT Local, put it, “When your 
research is lacking, that’s when you 
need the time afforded by a leave. 
When your teaching is lacking; well, 
you're burning out. You get a little 
punchy after a while. Over the years, 
weve been teaching more and larger 
undergraduate courses, and when a 
faculty member’s research or teaching 
is slipping, a sabbatical may be the 
cure,’ 

Westman added, “The new policy 


gives the administration a handle on 
you. Even if they never deny another 
sabbatical again, there’s always that 
threat. lt tends to make you very co- 
operative with the dean and the ad- 
ministration; you don’t want to do 
anything that might annoy them be- 
cause they might possoly deny you a 
sabbatical. : 
“This sort of thing points out the 
need for a union. The individual is 
just at the mercy of these administra- 
tors. The faculty needs a bargaining 
agent to deal with these violations.” 
The Irvine Local blames the sab- 
batical cuts on the administration’s 
attempts to mitigate Proposition 13 
and the other related cutbacks facing 
UC and a multitude of other public 
institutions. But the union counters, 
“We object to their attempt to deal 
with the fiscal crisis at our expense. It 
is but a short step from increasing 
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A Cutback in Sabbaticals at UCI —What’s Next? 


loads, curtailing services or rolling 
back tenure. 

“The union intends to press the 
issue because of the threat posed by 
these administrative actions to our 
traditional standards and job security. 
Neither the budget cutbacks nor the 
prerogatives of the administration must 
be permitted to roll back our ability to 
perform academic duties—both in re- 
search and teaching areas. In our view, 
past practice has established sabbati- 
cals as a right related to service rather 
than merit. 

“The administration has arrogated 
to itself powers that assume its capac- 
ity to determine the quality of research 
and whether a given request for leave 
will benefit the professional growth of 
the faculty member. These questions, 
in our opinion, are both beyond the 
competence of the administration and 
beyond its rights.” 
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TIME VALUE 


In celebration of 100 years since his birth 


“I consider it important, indeed urgently 
necessary,.for intellectual workers to 

get together, both to protect their own 
economic status and also, generally 
speaking, to secure their influence in the 
political field.” 


From a letter dated May, 1944, 
explaining why he had joined the AFT 
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